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that he changed radically on the policy of com*
promise and on the question of extending the area
of slavery. There is a confused story that in the
winter of 1847-48 he had given the anti-slavery
leaders to understand that he proposed to coine
out on their ground in regard to Mexico, and to
sustain Corwin in his attack on the Democratic
policy, but that he failed to do so. The evidence
on this point is entirely insufficient to make it of
importance, but there can be no doubt that in the
winter of 1850 Mr. Webster talked with Mr. Gid-
dings, and led him, and the other Free-Soil leaders,
to believe that he was meditating a strong anti-
slavery speech. This fact was clearly shown in
the recent newspaper controversy which grew out
of the celebration of the centennial anniversary of
Webster's birth. It is a little difficult to under-
stand why this incident should have roused such
bitter resentment among Mr. Webster's surviving
partisans. To suppose that Mr. Webster made
the 7th of March speech after long deliberation,
without having a moment's hesitation in the mat-
ter, is to credit him with a shameless disregard of
principle and consistency, of which it is impossi-
ble to believe him guilty. He undoubtedly hesi-
tated, and considered deeply whether he should
assume the attitude of 1833, and stand out un-
relentingly against the encroachments of slavery.
He talked with Mr. Clay on one side. He talked
Mr. Giddings, and other Free-Soilers, on the